“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
4 SOUTH AMERICAN BULL FIGHT. 


MonteEvipEo, Dee. 16, 1869. 


In the Plaza the red flag was unfurled, the signal 
for the bull fight. It was Sunday. ‘The streets 
were crowded with thousands who were moving to- 
wards the horse cars which were running direct to 
the“ Toros.” I went with the rest to see the “sport.” 
Sport isa ghastly name for it. We entered. It is 
an immense amphitheatre of stone, uncovered to 
the sun, the tiers of seats being of rude masonry, 
rising one above another. Six thousand people were 
in their places. The building will accommodate nine 
thousand. The ring has a diameter of three hundred 
feet. Six cloaksmen were in the enclosure, bespan- 
gled with tinsel like the acrobats of a circus, flaunting 
colored shawls in the face of the bull who was goring 
Adead horse as we entered. Ugh! what a sight! 
One « Capeador,” bolder than the rest, to draw the 
bull from his unconscious victim, unfurled a red flag 
in his face, and the maddened creature turned upon 
him like a flash, knocked him down, trampled and 
“or him with his horns. Another death, thought 
» with my heart in my throat and a suppressed groan. 

tin an instant the five shawlsmen. were facing the 
bull with their fiery cloaks which diverted his atten- 
fon from the man, and he was Jifted from the ring. 

he bugle-call for the swordsman was sounded, and 
With a sword hid under his scarlet cloth, he entered. 

‘he enraged animal rushed upon him, to receive in 

bis neck the fatal thrust. Mad before, he was terri- 


ble now, with the sword half way up to the hilt in 
his body. It was but for a moment, for he staggered, 
fell, rose again on his fore feet, looked piteously round 
upon this merciless audience, and fell again, dead. 
Another bugle-call, and four mules enter and drag 
the dead horse and bull away. Let us now look at 
the construction of the ring. A circular board fence, 
five feet high, encloses it. One step, eighteen inches 
from the ground, is built from the fence as a vaulting 
board, and it is often used when the men are driven 
to the wall. At these times it is only within a hair’s 
breadth that they escape with their lives. There are 
also six openings in the ring, wide enough to admit 
one man. Before these openings are built short 
fences which are designed as guards. Here the men 
seek refuge, the opening between the guard and the 
ring fence, being no more than enough to admit one 
a at a time, yet ample for protection from the 
ull. 

Another bull now enters, but he has no stamina, 
and the crowd yell “ Fuera,” “ Fuera,” “Take him 
away” “Take him away,” and he is quickly des- 
patched by an electric shock. A third is then admit- 
ted. Two horsemen enter, clad in leather, seated 
on Mexican saddles, holding long wooden poles point- 
ed with steel, the horses blindfolded on the side at 
which the bull is approached. Instantly he rushes 
at man and horse, but is received at pole’s length; 
the shock nearly sufficient to unseat the rider, who 
drives the long prong into his side and sends him away 
roaring with pain. Sometimes both man and beast 
are tossed into the air, and in these cases it is seldom 
that the horse escapes the fatal goring of the bull. It 
is a fight now between man and bull. Both maneu- 
vre with infinite skill to strike the fatal blow, until 
the latter, worried and exhausted, seeks to rest. But 
there is no rest. The cloaksmen enter with barbs 
of steel like a straightened fish-hook, clamped to an 
arrow two feet long, ornamented with colored paper, 
cut and curled in a fanciful decoration, and these 
sharp points are thrust into his sides with torpedoes. 
The stinging cut of the barb, the explosions, the 
smell of powder and these arrows hanging to his flesh 
and flaunting behind his head with every jump and 
plunge of agony, make the animal wild. His neck 
and sides are streaming with blood. He paws the 
ground. He roars with anger. Look out now, both 
man and beast! He is terrible! The ring cannot 
hold him. He jumps the fence into a narrow passage- 
way, hoping to reach this merciless crowd who still 
excite him with their yells. But here he is harmless,— 
for by an arrangement provided for such escapes, he 


| is quickly turned into the enclosure again. Again 


the bugle sounds and the swordsman enters. The 
daring and skill of these butchers is wonderful. In- 
stantly the red shawl brings man and beast together, 
the bull with terrible impetuosity rushes full upon 
him. But the man moves not. With an eye as sure 
and a hand as quick as lightning, the sword is 
thrust up to the hilt into the fatal spot and withdrawn, 
at the same instant, clearing the horns which are 
full upon him. The bull is dead without a groan. 
It is a thrust and a leap, and all is over. This was 
splendid “killing.” So thought the six thousand. 
For from as many throats, “Bueno,” “ Bueno,” 
“ Vivas,” “ Vivas,” were echoed and re-echoed, and 
hats and handkerchiefs, gold, silver and copper coins 
rained into the ring. The butcher was a victor, and 
for the moment he was crowned with laurel. Such 
intensely expressed enthusiasm I never saw. It was 
as sudden as an electric explosion, and as soon over. 
But had the man in taking an equal risk failed, the 
cry of “ Fuera,” “ Fuera,” would have hissed him 
from the ring. ‘They always obey these cries. This 
is a merciless assembly, on fire with blood, and man 
and beast are nothing, if only their pastime may be 
made exciting. They demand success; they are not 
satisfied with failure. 


PANTOMIME. 


A pantomime then follows, which is nothing more; 
than a reckless exposure to another wild bull, giving” 
the animal a few more chances for his sharp horns 
than he has yet had upon these his human enemies. | 
A cot bed is placed, with a man representing an in- 
valid, directly in front of the gate at which the bull. 
enters. Near him is a wine pipe, with both heads 
out, in which another man is placed, out of sight, with 
these savage barbs. The gate is opened. The 
bull, wild from the Pampas, never having seen a 
man until the lasso was twirled about his horns, en- 
ters. He stands for an instant transfixed, confused, 

azing at this vast human amphitheatre, and sees this 
Bed. In an instant with one bound and a leap, man 
and cot are in the air, the bed being gored and cut 
and broken with horns and feet. Then the bar- 
rel. He rushes at that, knocks it down, the man in- 
side. He sees the man, tries toreach him with horns 
and hoofs, but the ‘ Capeadores” call him away with 
their shawls. The man is up, and as the bull tears 
round the ring, these steel barbs are thrust into his 
neck, and sting and cut, and the blood is tossed 
over the sand. Again the bull dives at the barrel 
which rolls upon the floor of the ring, the man’s body 
half exposed. Here is a chance for horns, and they 
are used, but through some miracle the man is un- 
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hurt, barely escaping with his life. But what cares 
he. The crowd approve, and with the “ Bueno,” 
“ Bueno,” ringing in his ears, he tries again and 
again, sticking his barbs into the sides of the in- 
furiated animal, who exhausted from loss of blood is 
killed. It takes time for a bull to bleed to death 
from these wounds, and only when the audience is 
weary of his agonies, is he despatched, and so the 
remorseless game goes on. 
TIGER AND BULL. 

The special feature of the afternoon was a fight 
between a tiger and a bull. An iron cage, thirty feet 
square and as many high, was built in the centre of 
the ring. The bull was admitted through a rough 
passage-way, quickly extemporized, of strong plank, 
and the door was closed and barred. The cage, with 
the tiger, was brought into the ring on rollers, and 
mee against the iron bars which enclosed the bull. 

he trap of the tiger’s den was raised, and like a flash, 
through an aperture in the larger cage, bull and tiger 
faced each other. In an instant they were in battle. 
It was a short contest. Both were wounded, both 
had enough. The tiger retreated to a corner feign- 
ing death. The bull rushed upon him, trampled and 
tried to gore him, but the wonderful skin, so inter- 
laced with silky hair, protected his body from the 
horns which only slipped and could not cut, and with 


. one savage bite from the tiger, which took the flesh, ’ 


both made a truce. And it was a truce that lasted. 
With all the devices of this horrible trade, with fire 
and powder, with barbs of steel aud prongs of iron, 
with exploding torpedoes and savage cuts from these 
human monsters, nothing could make them fight. 
They were two powerful antagonists. They had 
measured each other, and both were terrified. But 
the remorseless crowd wanted blood, and blood they 
would have, even man’s blood if they could have no 
other, for the owner of the tiger was pelted from the 
ring with bricks and bottles, and would have been 
killed had he faced this howl of indignation. By 
all the ingenuity of cruelty he had goaded on these 
savage beasts and they would not fight. They rest- 
ed there, tame, each in presence of the other, until 
the sated crowd went home. 
MORAL OF IT. 

To moralize upon the brutality of a bull fight 
would be folly. The moral is contained in the thing 
itself, and the picture needs no coloring. Here were 
men and women of the best Montevidean society, 
Spaniards, French, Italians and English as well as 
natives. This was their Sunday pastime. There is 
no public sentiment against it. Indeed the public 
sentiment runs the other way, and in favor of an in- 
human, remorseless battle to the death, in which 
either man or animal is best who wins the life he 
stakes. W. H. R. 


THE POOR PIGEON. 


We commend to the notice of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals the proceedings of 
the miserable creatures whose sport it is to fire at 
trapped pigeons. The occasional sacrifice of a nar- 
cotized pigeon at the shrine of scientific inquiry has 
before now called down awful denunciations upon 
the profession; and the mangling of living horses by 
students at Alfort was a subject of very general con- 
demnation. But these proceedings had at least some 
colorable appearance of utility; while the so-called 
sport to which we refer is utterly without any shadow 
of justification or excuse. Hundreds of hapless 
pews are maimed, week after week, within the 

unds of an enclosure; and then the wounded birds 
are fetched by a retriever, in order that their heads 
may be dashed against a stone by one of the attend- 
ants. We would suggest that there is here amply 
sufficiently to justify a prosecution; and the results 
of such a prosecution need not deprive the pigeon- 
slaughterers of their amusement. “The sports of 
childhood satisfy the child ;” and the grown-up babies 
that practise this stupid cruelty might surely be pro- 
vided with mechanical pigeons on which to display 
their skill, and by means of which to pluck the hu- 
man pigeons for whose behoof this, like all other 
kinds of sport, mainly exists and flourishes.—The 
London Lancet. 


THE WAY TO SING. 
BY HELEN HUNT. 
The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they ; 
The common air has generous wings: 
Songs make their way. 


No messenger to run before, 
Devising plan; 

No mention of the place, or hour, 
To any man; 

No waiting till some sound betrays 
A listening ear; 

No different voice, no new delays, 
If steps draw near. 


“ What bird is that? The song is good.” 
And eager eyes 

Go peering through the dusky wood 
In glad surprise. 

Then, late at night, when by his fire 
The traveller sits, 

Watching the flame grow brighter, higher, 
The sweet song flits, 

By snatches, through his weary brain, 
To help him rest. 

When next he goes that road again, 
An empty nest 

. On leafless bough will make him sigh: 

“Ah me! last spring, 

Just here I heard, in passing by, 
That rare bird sing.” 


But while he sighs, remembering 
How sweet the song, 

The little bird, on tireless wing, 
Is borne along 

In other air; and other men, 
With weary feet, 

On other roads, the simple strain 
Are finding sweet. 


The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they. 
The common air has generous wings: 
Songs make their way. 
—Ailantic Monthly. 


PATIENCE OF THE FAIRY FOX. 
[Selected.] 

T am no believer in the divine right of one human 
soul to oppress any other human soul, however close 
the relation. As for patience, if the thing sought for 
is utterly hopeless, then it is good, or if by its means 
a desired object can be obtained surely, though quietly 
and slowly. 

But outside these two hypotheses, patience is a de- 
lusion and a snare. It is ill waiting for circumstances. 
Far better, if possible, mould them. 

In Laboulaye’s fairy-book there is an eastern legend 
which runs thus:—A fox being overtaken by the 
dawn far away from home, and fearing to be seen in 
open day, lay down by the roadside and feigned 
death, thinking to lie there unmolested until night- 
fall, and then run home. 

Before long a child passed by, and spying the ap- 
parently dead animal, went up to it and amused him- 
self by pulling out its whiskers. The pain was 
severe, but the fox did not wince. “ Patience,” said 
he; “I can get home without my whiskers.” 

After the child, grown tired of its amusement, had 

ne away, there came along a physician, who, look- 
ing at the fox, said, “A fox’s nail is a sovereign 
remedy for a felon.” Whereupon, without further 
ceremony, he cut off one of the poor creature’s paws. 
“QO!” sighed the fox; “but patience; I can run 
home very well on three legs.” Pretty soon there- 
after came by a peasant, who, in like manner, de- 
spoiled him of his brush. Still the fox said, “ Pa- 
tience; I shall get home bye-and-bye.” 

At last came a celebrated anatomist. 
thing,” cried he. 
As he cut open the unfortunate animal, and put his 
hand on the heart to draw it forth, the fox, in at- 
tempting to utter his favorite word, “ Patience,” 
breathed his last. 

Prive has a bad name in the churches. Educate 
it into self-respect, and it becomes the dignity of a 
character that has forgotten how to stoop. 


“ The very 


“ T have long wanted a fox’s heart.” 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
SERMONS—IMMORTALITY OF ANIMALS~ 
CRUEL CASE. 

BY MRS, A. L. KITTREDGE. 

The “good book” says, that “a righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.” 

It seems to me that this text is preached upon too 
seldom by our city clergy. I remember, however, 
of hearing a sermon preached a few years ago by 
Rev. T. B. Thayer, then of the Shawmut Universalist 
Church, upon the general subject of cruelty to ani- 
mals, in which he uttered a noble plea for the horse, 
dog, etc., and stating the well-known fact, that the 
Arabs have so fond an affection for their favorite 
steeds, that they would rather part with their wives 
than with their coursers. We need not go to this 
extreme, even in these days of easy divorce, but we 
ought to use every possible effort to create a healthy 
public sentiment upon this whole subject of cruelty 
to animals. 

An able series of articles lately appeared in the 
“Atlantic” favoring the possible “immortality of 
brutes.” Be this as it may, there is no doubt that 
animals, particularly the horse, dog and ox, have 
reasoning faculties. They seem to have both mem- 
ory and hope. The horse which is fed at regular 
hours, will, if he is neglected, give notice of his im- 
patience by whinneying. If it be contended that 
they do not possess reason, and have nothing higher 
than brute instinct, it will not be denied that they 
possess feelings, and that there is a limit to their 
power of endurance. 

Ialways feel sad. to witness the cruel treatment 
to a horse, either by driving or overloading. Sad 
for the animal which cannot speak for itself, and 
sad for the man, who ought not to exhibit such 
heartlessness in an enlightened age like this. Only 
the other day, I saw a poor horse attempting to 
draw a heavy wagon through Beach Street contain- 
ing twenty-two dressed hogs. Every minute or two 
he would get “stuck” with his enormous load, espe- 
cially when the wheels run into the gulleys made 
among the cobble-stones by heavy teams, and the 
poor horse would stand and pant and look around, 
while the driver twitched him about by the head or 
belabored him with lashes, as if he wanted to tell 
the man what a brute he (the driver) was. 

I wish your Society God-speed, and that you 
were able to send lecturers into the field as other 
humane societies do, to awaken public sentiment 
and direct attention, I had almost said, to our suf- 
Jering fellow brutes. Much of the trouble arises 
from the ignorance and thoughtlessness of drivers 
and owners of horses, rather than from natural de- 
pravity. When we can make them understand that 
self-interest, as well as humanity, is on the side of 
the gentle treatment of the noble animals which so 
patiently serve us, one of the main objects of your 
Society will have been accomplished. 


[The driver alluded to was arrested by our special 
agent and punished by fine in our municipal court. 
—ED.] 


SYMPATHY CURES. 


“ Nothing exhausts vitality faster than the exertion 
of the will,” said Dr. Wentworth. “ Already the 
tone of your nerves is lost. You are still further re- 
ducing yourself by attempting to restrain and combat 
irregular and morbid action by simple will-power. 
The disease and the remedy are both of them ex- 
hausting you. Let yourself alone. Avoid solitude. 
Turn to the help of others. Take on business which 
will occupy without tasking your mind. Nothing 1s 
half so medicinal for our troubles as benevolent sym- 

athy and occupation in the troubles of others. This 
is the true moral recreation.” 

“ But is it right, doctor, that one should seek relief 
from trouble sent of God, except by going to the 
hand that has afflicted ?” 

“He seeks God who accepts his laws,” said the 
doctor. “The best preparation for personal com- 
munion is a devout fulfilment of the duties owed to 
God through natural laws. He who asks God’s help 
should at least show respect to his laws, and not make 
prayer merely a petition for the suspension of the 
penalties of the violated laws of mind.”—Beecher’s 
Norwood. 
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WOMEN’S BRANCH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY. 
Extract from Quarterly Reports. 

Since making my last report to you in the begin- 
ning of October, our efforts have been, I trust, sure- 
ly and steadily exerted in the right direction. We 
were then but entering upon our labors, after a few 
months of comparative inactivity, and we felt almost 
dismayed at the work which was before us, and which 
we saw little prospect of our being able to accomplish 
with our limited exchequer; we have been so kindly 
assisted that we have been able to attain to a great 
part of what we particularly desired. 

THE COURT. 

I must not omit to mention the satisfactory manner 
in which Recorder Givin has acted and has expressed 
himself with regard to our society. So far from dis- 
playing the indifference and lukewarmness which has 
characterized many of our city officials, he stated to 
me when I visited him that he most heartily approved 
of the reform which we and the members of the gen- 
tlemen’s society were endeavoring to inaugurate; 
that he thought it best we should take at once vigo- 
rous measures to check the cruelty which still abounds 
in our city, and that he would do all he rightfully 
could do to assist us. 

YOUNG WOMEN. 

It is particularly gratifying to me also to see so 
large a number of young ladies members of our 
society and taking such an active part in our work. 
While so many at their time of life, and their posi- 
tiuns in society, think only of pleasure and gayety, 
and of the gratification of every desire or caprice, 
they consecrate the faculties which God has given 
them, by devoting them to His service in laboring 
for creatures which are the work of His hands. 
Would that more of our sex devoted themselves to 
the cause of the suffering and oppressed, working 
either for man or beast.‘ 

MR. WALN’S GENEROSITY. 

It is with great pleasure that I make known to you 
the goodness and benevolence of the president of 
the gentlemen’s society, S. Morris Waln, Esq., who 
presented us lately with bonds to the amount of 
$5,000, bearing five per cent interest, which interest 
we are at liberty to spend as we think best. The 
principal goes toward our permanent fund. 

BOOKS AND PICTURES. 

Since our last quarterly meeting, our Publishing 
Committee has been actively engaged. They have 
published 2,500 of little books for the use of small 
children, entitled “ Early Lessons in Kindness ;” also, 
1,000 picture cards, containing the photograph and 
story of “ Grey Friars’ Bobby ;” the Scotch Terrier, 
who has slept upon his master’s grave for seven years 
and a half; also, 2,000 copies of little views for the 
use of children, entitled the “ Horse’s Petition,” and 
«Take not the Life you cannot Give.” 

I will here mention for the benefit of those who 
have lately joined us that we propose to distribute 
the picture cards and the little books, “ Early Les- 
sons in Kindness,” as rewards to all those children in 
day or Sunday schools who will commit to memory 
cither of the verses which I have just read. Our 
Managers, whose duty it is you may remember, ac- 
cording to our constitution, to visit schools of all 
kinds and denominations and distribute our various 
wublications among the children, have begun their 

bors and have held two meetings during the last 
month to agree upon a concerted plan for operation. 

There are eighty thousand children in the public 
schools, so we cannot but acknowledge that here 
alone is a vast field of labor for our managers. 


JERKING Horses.—Those who drive their horses 
(ladies in particular) by twitching the reins and 
jerking the horse’s mouth, as some are occasionally 
observed to do, would learn something by taking a 
g00d sized nail, with a string attached to each end, 
into their own mouths, and getting some lively boy 
to “yank” it a while. The sensation would no 
doubt be delightful, and would be good for the 
teeth— Webster Times. 


All good principles must stagnate without mental 
activity. 
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*T was but a breath— 

And yet a woman’s fair fame wilted, 

And friends once fond grew cold and stilted ; 
And life was worse than death. 


One venomed word, 
That struck its coward, poisoned blow 
In craven whispers, hushed and low, 
And yet the wide world heard. 


*Twas but one whispered—one— 
That muttered low, for very shame, 
That thing the slanderer dare not name, 
And yet its work was done. 


A hint so slight, 
And yet so mighty in its power, 
A human soul, in one short hour, 
Lies crushed beneath its blight. 


THE PARSON’S HORSE. 

The horse was the parson’s favorite. He literally 
had no faults; he was never known io kick, or to bite 
anything but food. Hay constituting his principal 
food, a larger quantity was required than would have 
been if oats or corn had furnished more concentrated 
nourishment in smaller bulk. Nature, ever kind to 
her creatures, gradually enlarged the barrel of the 
horse until his belly was puffed out far beyond any 
requirements of beauty. A large, mild and sleepy 
eye revealed but half the quietness of his disposition. 
His legs might be handled by boys. You might sit 
down safely between his hind legs. There was no 
liberty which you could not take, except that of fast 
driving. You might pour a bushel of potatoes sud- 
denly upon his haunches without producing excite- 
ment—not, however, because he was lifeless, but from 
mere self-possession; for a peck of oats (a luxury 
seldom ventured!) at the other extremity quickly 
showed there was life in him. 

He was safe. “Slow and sure,” was his maxim. 
When the good parson was once seated in the chaise, 
the events were as follows: when the self-possessed 
animal, with his head and neck declining a little be- 
low the line of his back, felt the reins in the doctor’s 
hands, he opened his eyes; and having been standing 


‘on his three legs, the fourth crooked up and resting 


-on the edge of the hoof, he brought them all squarely 
under him, as if saying, “I am all here, sir!” Next 
the doctor pulled both reins, and they were pulled. 
Then he lapped them both upon the back with a 
gentle slap, and pulled one of them with some deci- 
sion. Thetime hadcome. The horse started, walked 
into the road, and then, after several admonitions, 
fell into an easy jog, which satisfied the parson’s am- 
bition. But no persuasion could carry that trot up 
the slightest rise in the ground. It was this habit of 
stopping early in ascending and starting late again 
in descending hills, that secured to this matchless 
horse long lite and immunity from strains. Dr. Buell 
innocently told Hiram Beers that he never used a 
bottle of liniment in his life. 

Hiram waited till the parson was out of hearing, 
and then discoursed : 

“Wal, I'd bet on that! Bottle of liniment! I 
should as soon think of liniment on a hoe-handle or 
a gun-stock. That horse thinks it’s always Sunday, 
and that he’s goin’ to a funeral all the while. I'd 
give anybody five dollars to get three miles an hour 
out of that critter! If there was two of ’em they 
wouldn’t go a mile an hour, and four such horses— 
good gracious! it would take a yoke of oxen to start 


anyhow !”—Norwood. 


+> 


A CoacuMan’s TresTiMony.—On entering the 
stable of an Irish friend, lately, I was delighted to 
find most pleasing evidence of genuine affection 
between horses and groom. One horse actually 
stretched out his head and commenced licking the 
face of the coachman. 

“ O, your honor,” said the man, “ he’s kissing me!” 

“You do not, I suspect, need a very heavy whip 
when driving your horses ? 

“ Whip, your honor! If I touched that horse with 
a whip, he’d fret like a child. No, sir; horses prop- 
erly and kindly trained very seldom need any whip!” 


CALL PUBLIC MEETINGS, 
To the Editor of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals.” 

_ Having noticed your report of a meeting held in 
Worcester in November, on cruelty to dumb animals, 
I thought I would use it as a text to present some 
— in reference to it, and to the propriety of 
holding similar meetings in other places. 

The general question of “cruelty” is a new one to 
the community, and needs discussion, presentation 
and argument. The light should be let in upon it 
freely—by pen, type and tongue. When the people 
see it as it is, understand it fully, a public opinion 
has been formed, against which individuals, high or 
low, corporations great and small, will brace them- 
selves in vain. In time that opinion will crystallize 
into law, and a little further on the goal will be 
gained by the enforcement and execution of the law. 
Unexecuted statutes are locomotives without steam— 
useless on the track until the “misty giant” sends 
them powerful and resistless on their way. Experi- 
ence proves, and argument demonstrates, that one of 
the best, if not the best, modes of rousing and con- 
centrating general attention upon any subject of 
common interest, is the popular assembly. Bring 
them together ; presence generates feeling and sym- 
pathy, makes the mind receptive, the sentiments more 

lastic. The speaker, filled with his theme, suited to 
his place and opportunity, is the smith with hammer 
in hand ready to forge the white-hot metal. Now, 
then, why not apply these principles and try these 
instrumentalities to the topics which your valuable 
and influential journal was started and is continued 
to sustain? Having been an eye-witness of the 
worth of the meeting at Worcester, I thought it might 
be of use to present it as an example to copy oon 
where. “The harvest waits for the reapers.” At 
no hour in American history has the public mind 
been tending reformward more than now. Philan- 
thropic and benevolent enterprises are having their 
“hay day,” and every one should rejoice that the 
time is so opportune and promising. Let not this 
“ cruelty cause ” falter or lag behind; press it, and the 
masses will respond beyond expectation. It touches 
every man’s reason, conscience and pocket; ’tis not 
an isolated question—limited to locality, clique or 
time. All who own horses and cattle, or animals— 
ride or walk—have articles transported—eat beef or 
go without it—all have an interest which can be ap- 
pealed to. Let, then, the societies and individuals 
friendly to the cause, join in calling public meetings. 
Put proper speakers on the platform, and results will 
far exceed anticipation. J. F. M. 


CRUELTY TO AN ELEPHANT. 
A correspondent sends us an extract giving an ac- 
count of an enraged elephant belonging to a men- 
agerie, and the measures adopted to conquer him: 


“ As a last resort a few loads of shot were poured 
against his trunk, which caused him to howl with 
pain, and while he was weeping over the great abuse 
shown him, a strong cable was quickly slipped around 
one of his beautiful ankles, the guys were pulled, and 
against his most earnest protests, Romeo was forced 
to lie down on his side. Then the order was given 
for all hands to belabor him with clubs, which was 
done with a hearty good will, as many were anxious 
to pay off old scores, but so stubborn was the beast 
that eight hours passed before he cried ‘hold, 
enough!’ but when . did, he was as thoroughly con- 
quered as an army mule.” 


Our correspondent adds: 


“ Comment is superfluous, but the reflection is sug- 
gested that the cruelties perpetrated by keepers of 
menageries, have hitherto escaped punishment. The 
word ‘training’ is used, which means all manner of 
harsh and abominable methods of making poor wild 
creatures not only tame, but perform things, not only 
silly, but at variance with the animal’s nature, and 
which can never interest or please a spectator except 
of the very lowest class.” 


+o 


Let your repentance be a lively will, a firm reso- 
lution. Complaints and mourning over past errors. 


avail nothing. 


Dumb Animals. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, February 1, 1870. 


OUR THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF FAITH. 
We believe it to be our duty,— 


To Stop 

The beating of animals. 
Overloading. 

Overdriving. 

Underfeeding. 

Driving galled and disabled animals. 
Tying calves and sheep’s legs. 
Cruelties on railroad stock trains. 
Overloading horse-cars. 

Neglect of shelter for animals. 
Plucking live fowls. 
Dog fights. 

Vivisection without anesthetics. 
The use of tight check-reins. 
Bleeding calves. 

Clipping dogs’ ears and tails. 
Bagging cows. 


To Introduce 


Better roads and pavements. 

Better methods for slaughtering. 

Better methods of horseshoeing. 

Improved cattle cars. 

Drinking fountains. 

Better laws in every State. 

Our paper in Sabbath Schools and among 
children. 

To Induce 

Children to be humane. 

Teachers to teach kindness to animals. 

Clergymen to preach it. 

Authors to write it. 

Editors to keep it before the people. 

Drivers and trainers of horses to try kindness. 

Owners of animals to feed regularly. 

People to protect insectiverous birds. 

Boys not to molest birds’ nests. 

Men to take better care of stock. 

People of other States to form societies. 

Men to give money to forward the cause. 

Ladics to interest themselves in the work. 

People to appreciate the intelligence and vir- 
tues of animals. 

Everybody not to sell their old family horses 
to owners of tip-carts. 

And generally to make men, women and chil- 
dren better, because more humane. 


“(WHAT SHALL WE DO?’ 

is a question often asked by our lady friends who wit- 
ness cruelty to animals without knowing what course 
to pursue. To such let us suggest that they take the 
number and, if possible, the name of the owner of 
the team, or call a police officer to take note of it, and 
collect testimony. At the same time, notify us at our 
office in person or by note, with the facts in the case, 
and the name or number of the policeman. If no 
officer is at hand, report directly to us. 

To secure a conviction, more than one witness is 
ordinarily required. But if no case is made out, we 
often accomplish much good by an interview with the 
driver or owner of the animals. 


Weigh every step you are about to take, when- 
ever passions become involved. 


| 
| 
| 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

Mayor Shurtleff thus comments: “The twenty 
public drinking-hydrants introduced during the past 
year, have given much comfort to the dumb beasts as 
well as to our own race. Undoubtedly more of these 
beneficences should be placed in public places not 
already supplied with these excellent influences for 
promoting health and comfort.” 

[We are endeavoring to induce all the cities in the 
State to imitate Boston, Charlestown and Chelsea, 
in this respect.—Eb. ] 


Since the above was in type we have noticed the 
following recommendation in the recent inaugural 
address of Hon. James B. Blake, Mayor of Worcester: 


“In this connection I desire to summon to your 
notice the subject of the establishment of numerous 
drinking-fountains in the streets and public places of 
the city ; a subject which in its development, not only 
epitomizes, by its simple beneficence, the humanity of 
the corporation, but which in its practical effect will, 
I believe, have a direct bearing and influence upon 
the moral and social elevation of the people. The 
work was inaugurated during the past year by the 
erection of two fountains, and I ask your hearty co- 
operation in the more perfect development of the 
undertaking.” 


INFLUENCE YOUR CHILDREN 
by subscribing for papers which inculcate kindness to 
animals, and by buying books leading in the same 
direction. The cuts we use are from a series of books 
issued by Partridge & Co., London, who have estab- 
lished an agency at Lee & Shepard’s, in this city. 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

We are gratified to notice that the State Board of 
Health in proposing “to study a few questions only, 
but those thoroughly,” consider “ slaughtering for the 
Boston market” as one of them; and among the 
points for consideration it will be quite impossible to 
overlook the cruelty of the present’ method. 

See Mr. Angell’s letter for suggestions. 


DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

One of our canvassers reports as follows :— 
“T have called on nearly all the wealthy people of 
and , and am astonished at their indif- 

I do not see how it is that even ministers 
of the gospel can be so destitute of sympathy for 
dumb animals.” 

We advise our friend to call also, upon people who 
are not wealthy, and remember that all good causes 


ference. 


progress slowly. Some clergymen do have sympathy | 


for our movement, and more will do so when they 


find that the people are taking up the subject in 
earnest. 


A Hint To THE SocIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
oF CruELTY TO AnimALs.—A large flock of sheep 
was driven through Washington street yesterday at 
noon. Many of the poor things were run over by 
the carriages and had their legs broken, others fell 
down from sheer exhaustion. It was a shameful and 
barbarous sight, and execrations were freely hurled 
on the heads of the unfeeling drivers. Where were 
the city authorities ?— Boston News. 


| 


[A message sent to our office would have secured | 


the arrest of the owners of the sheep. We are look- 


ing for these drovers and shall hope to prevent a | 


similar occurrence.—Ep ] 


“ VIVISECTION.”—Magendie, the French vivisec- 
tor, in his surgical investigations, cut to pieces his 
favorite lap dog; and the tiny creature, in its unut- 
terable agony, kept licking the face of its execu- 
tioner.—From Galignani. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
ANTHONY BENEZET OF PHILADELPHIA, 

A Frenchman by birth, he emigrated to this coun. 
try early in the last century, settled in Philadelphia, 
and soon after joined the Society of Friends, in 
which he became a bright and shining light. Insig. 
nificant in personal appearance, he possessed a soul 
which overflowed with love to all mankind, and in 
an especial manner to the entire brute creation, 
He used to say that Infinite Wisdom created nothing 
in vain, although to our contracted vision it was 
not always comprehensible. 

Tradition has handed down many of the peculiar 
characteristics of this excellent man. When in 
formed by his domestics that the rats were doing 
much mischief in his cellar, and wishing to know 
how they could be most effectually destroyed, he 
replied, “ Let them alone, I will take care of them” 
Thenceforth he fed them regularly, and ’tis said they 
ever after rigidly respected his property. 

In the long and severe winters of those early 
days, when the ground was buried in snow for 
weeks and sometimes months together, the crows, 
driven by starvation, invaded the gardens and yards 
of the houses in the suburbs of the city. Many 
were killed by the boys for sport. When this be- 
came known, an old gentleman, well wrapped up, 
with his broad-brim pulled down close over his face 
to protect him from the keen northern blast, might 
have been frequently seen with a basket of corn on 
his arm wending his way in the middle of the road 
out to the suburbs—where he emptied his basket in 
the beaten track of the highway. The crows were 
not long in making the acquaintance of their bene- 
factor, and might be seen in scores lining the worm- 
fences by the road-side, and the old trees, waiting 
his approach, which they greeted by a “ cawing” 
which could be heard for a mile. 

He taught school all his life from a sense of duty. 
His highly sensitive mind would cause him to weep 
at the recital of a tale of woe, and any extraordi- 
nary occurrence of inhumanity would cause him to 
leap and dance with pain. Upon one occasion 4 
slave trader (who needed a few hundred dollars to 
complete the outfit of his vessel,) was sent to Ben- 
ezet by some mischievous young men, with the as- 
surance that “although he would appear to be 
horrified at the proposal, by perseverance he would 
be sure to get help, for his apparent opposition 
would be all assumed.” The slave trader went ac- 
cordingly, and as he opened his proposals to Bene- 
zet, the latter rose from his seat, made no reply to 
the brilliant picture of the profits sure to be realized, 
but first paced the room rapidly, then ran, and 
finally danced out of the room into the street with- 
out having exchanged one word with the slaver. 

He had but a trifle of this world’s goods, and yet, 
as he has been heard to say, “ he lacked nothing.” 
The iniquity of the times so weighed upon his gentle 
spirit that for the last twenty years of his life ’tis 
said he was never seen to smile. 

His last words were, “I am dying, and feel 
ashamed to meet the face of my Maker, I have done 
so little for his cause.” 

His funeral was one of the most remarkable ever 
seen in this city. Besides an immense concourse 
of citizens, the colored population turned out en 
masse, and blocked the streets for several squares. 

Ww. 


TURKEY SHOOTING. 

Iam glad to see that Mr. Bergh has published a 
warning to turkey shooters. Instead of the live tur- 
key why not set up a target, and put on it a dark 
paper or pasteboard of the same size and form? Let 
a shot that hits, count as though it had killed. Surely 
torturing the creature does not add to the sport. 


We talk severely of Spanish bull fights, and think 
that fifty or a hundred great Englishmen chasing one 
little fox, is rather small business. But a bull fight 
requires courage, and gives some appearance at least 
of fair play ; and even in the fox hunt there is a pos 
sibility that the fox may escape, or a hunter break 
his neck. But to tie a live creature to a stake, and 
then go to cutting it up with rifle balls, seems to me 
almost as mean as to crawl like a snake into the 
beautiful woods in the spring time and shoot harmless 
little birds, whose young must starve when the 
parents are killed. G. T. Ae 
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—— 


Hr. Angell’s Petters. 


Paris, December 27th, 1869. 
WHAT TO DO FOR THE POOR. 

In the South Kensington Museum, London, near 
the refreshment room, stands a statuette of the 
“Sewing Girl” in “ Hood’s Song of a Shirt,” with 
the inscription, 

‘*Oh God! that bread should be so dear 
And flesh and blood so cheap.” 


And on the glass that covers it, 


“Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as by want of 
heart.” 


These words bring before me the great pauper 
population of London, nearly three hundred thou- 
sand, and suggest the question whether it be not in 
the power of the government to educate, Christianize 
and utilize them. Suppose on public lands in cheap 
but healthy parts of the kingdom it should build 
great workshops and tenements—erect hospitals for 
the sick—furnish the necessaries of life—provide 
work suited to their strength, and put this great 

ulation, or a large portion of it to useful labor; 
Pratld them halls for public worship on Sundays, and 
where children should be taught on week days, and 
all meet evenings to listen to instructive, interesting 
reading, hear music, and perhaps see moral plays, 
all of which should be directed to the development 
of their better nature, to inculcate kindness, lead to 
a belief in immortality, and perhaps to a faith which 
should make them happier in this world, and better 
for the next. 

In our country there & no want of work for all, 
and no need of any being idle. But we have the 
other question, ‘‘ How to reach, morally and religi- 
ously, the lower classes in our great towns?” I sus- 
pect they will not go to church to listen to dolorous 
psalm tunes, and be told they are miserable sinners ; 
for the one they do not like, and the other they 
know already. Nor have I much faith in operatic 
choirs, that sing something the people cannot under- 
stand, and giggle and flirt during the remainder of 
divine service. I remember how I was bored by an 
operatic concert at Frankfort on the Main, and in 
contrast, with what pleasure I listened on my way 
back to the hotel, to a hand organ playing “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” It seems to me that the great point 
is to make these people so happy when they come to 
church, that they will want to come again; and to 
this end suppose we should adapt hymns to national 
melodies, and melodies that stir the blood, and the 
good old tunes that never die, and set THEM to sing- 
ing. Suppose we should read to them interesting 
and useful essays and stories, show them how by liv- 
ing better they can better themselves in this life, and 
gradually lead them up to the consideration of 
a future one. Undoubtedly the truth should be 
preached, whether pleasant or not, but before you 
sow the seed, is it not necessary to prepare the 
ground ? 

FOLLIES. 

Satirists have written much of the follies of women, 
but I think in London they would find subjects 
enough in the follies of men. See the great wigs of 
the judges—see coachmen and footmen of hardly 
twenty-five summers covering their heads with grey 
hair—hear the talk about old families, as though all 
families were not equally old, and about descent, as 
thongh we were not all descended from Adam. One 
might almost fill a volume with such little follies. 
But then there’s a deal of manliness in the English 
character, and respect for parents and the law, and 
sense of honor, and love of fair play. I am told that 
in English schools a boy detected in a lie is disgraced. 
And then again sometimes there are reasons for 
things which we do not perceive. I remember in 
“Hood’s Up the Rhine,” the aristocratic aunt was 
horrified to find a Prussian private soldier dining be- 
side her; and still more when he helped himself to 
wine first, and then his friend. But presently she 
learned that though a private soldier, he was a Prus- 
sian nobleman, and had helped himself first to take 
the dust of the cork. 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 

And after all, what are all these little follies com- 
pared with the stupendous folly of this talk in some 
of our newspapers about compelling England to settle 
the Alabama Claims precisely according to our no- 
tions, otherwise, war with England. War that would 
impoverish both nations—cost more the first week 
than the whole matter in dispute—paralyze in- 
dustry—ruin innocent poor people—sacrifice lives— 
pile up great debts and taxes—punish nobody that 
deserves it, and put back civilization half a century. 
Can it be possible that such an insane measure will 
ever be attempted? And if so, how shall it be 
thwarted? If the danger should become imminent, 
let a fair statement of the consequences of such a 
war be put on the tables of all our clergymen and 
editors, into the hands of all our writers and speakers, 
of every good man and woman who can influence 
ea opinion ; let an address to the people, signed 

y those whom the people trust, be everywhere dis- 
tributed, and the desks of Congress, and of the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet, be piled with petitions—from 
capitalists whose great interests would be at stake, 
from farmers, traders, mechanics and laborers who 
must fight the battles, and pay, in the increased prices 
of everything, the taxes—from women who are not 
ready to part with husbands and children—from the 
minister of Him who came on earth to bring peace to 
men. Ihave so much confidence in the good sense of 
the people that I am sure by the use of such means 
a war could be prevented. But should not the Ala- 
bama Claims be paid? Most certainly. Our Gov- 
ernment should pay every dollar of them, and then 
go to England with a definite account, and ask and 
receive justice. But a war! what prospect in that 
event that either nation would pay them ? 

A PERCENTAGE TO EMPLOYEES. 

In Parisian restaurants every person eating is ex- 
pected, in addition to the price of his food, to give 
something to the garcon, who puts whatever he may 
receive into a common box, the contents of which at 
the close of the day are divided. This makes every 
garcon polite and attentive, and on the look-out to 
see that every other garcon is also polite and atten- 
tive. Suppose some of our railroad corporations or 
banks were to set aside at stated times a percentage 
of their net profits as a fund, from which at the close 
of the year, should be deducted all losses arising from 
carelessness and malfeasance, and the balance be 
divided amongst the employees in proportion to their 
pay. I wonder whether engineers would jerk their 
cars and engines so much in starting and stopping— 
whether so many loose rails and sleepers would be left 
near the track—whether so many careless, drunken 
and incompetent men would be employed—whether 
bank officers and clerks would keep a better look- 
out—whether the plan would work well-in our stores, 
hotels and restaurants, making employees more polite 
and the public better and more pleasantly served. 


NAPOLEON’S SECRET. 

This Emperor of France has made this city the 
resort of the wealthy from all Europe, millions of 
whose money are brought from other countries and 
capitals to enrich this. What is the secret? Broad, 
beautiful streets, so paved that riding is a pleasure, 
and because so paved, such a saving in carriages, 
harness and horses that carriage hire is cheap; beau- 
tiful gardens and public grounds, sige of these 
streets, gardens and grounds made by almost innu- 
merable gas jets, more brilliant at night than day ; 
fine hotels ; large, first-class houses fitted with apart- 
ments for families; convenient bakeries and cook- 
eries; public amusements; streets safe ai all hours of 
day and night; carriages so regulated that stran- 
gers are protected; *busses never permitted to take 
more than they can seat; articles of food and drink 
carefully looked after by the police; bad and adulter- 
ated articles destroyed, the sellers fined and placards 
put upon their shops warning the public; lead pipes 
not used; physicians’ prescriptions required to be 
written in the language of the country; quacks not 
allowed to practice, and the sale of their medicines 
prohibited. 

WHY NOT BOSTON ? 

Boston with its environs furnishes a greater variety 

of beautiful scenery than any city in the United 


States. Would not some of these improvements and 
regulations of Paris add to its attractiveness? And 
suppose all our adulterated wines, liquors, ales, beers 
and groceries of every kind were destroyed, no bad 
meats in our markets, nor bad milk on our tables, nor 
water filled with lead. Suppose that on every bottle 
of quack medicine, and poisonous hair oil, was re- 
quired to be written its ingredients, and every quack 
arrested. I wonder whether we should have somany 
sudden deaths. 


PAINLESS DEATH. 

But I must not close without something kindred to 
“Our Dumb Animals.” In the north-westerly cor- 
ner of the public garden of Boston stands a modest 
monument to commemorate a more important event 
than any monument I have seen in Europe—* The 
discovery of ether,” which already, in its infancy, has 
saved multitudes of lives and an incalculable amount 
of human suffering. 

Saying nothing of those animals to which we be- 
come most attached, probably more than fifty millions 
of four-footed creatures are killed in our country alone, 
every year for food, and hardly any without more or 
less of cruelty. How fortunate will be the man who 
through the application of this beneficent agent, or 
otherwise, shall devise a plan by which in each of the 
coming years of the great hereafter, more than fifty 
millions of dumb creatures in our country alone, and 
all our household pets and dumb friends and com- 
panions to whom life has become a burden, can die 
without pain. 

“ And so poor Bruce went to his long sleep; not 
with the thought that he must die to rid his master of 
a burden; but with a kind and sweet delusion inhal- 
ing the powerful narcotie which produces the sleep 
that knows no waking.” To this end, who among the 
wealthy men of our country will be the first to stimu- 
late inventive genius ? G. T. 

WHY NOT KILL FISH? 
Translatéd for ‘Our Dumb —— from the French of Baron 
ude. 


“T was, a few days ago, at Aix la Chapelle, with 
some well informed Dutch gentlemen, and we were 
talking about the fisheries in the North Sea. While 
speaking of the superiority of the produce of the 
Dutch tisheries over our own, I remarked, without 
being able to explain the cause of it, that in three 
excursions I had made to Holland, I had found the 
same superiority in fresh fish from both salt water 
and fresh water, in taste and solidity, though these 
fish ought, nevertheless, to be very nearly alike in 
the two countries, while migrating. 

“They answered that the advantage I had ob- 
served was a real one, and depended on a very 
simple practice, which we might easily adopt. 

“It is the custom in Holland to kill the fish as 
soon as he is drawn from the water, while we let 
him lie in an agony which produces the effect of a 
sickness on the animal economy, softens the flesh 
and gives to it the principles of dissolution. This 
answer seemed to me a gleam of light. No one 
would eat a sheep or a chicken that had died a 
natural death or been drowned, and precisely for 
the reasons that the Dutch allege in the case of the 
fish. Why should we be less delicate in regard to 
creatures that swim than to those which walk or fly ? 

“The Dutch kill the fish by making a slight longi- 
tudinal incision under the tail, and the operation, 
which is performed with a very sharp instrument, 
can be done so quickly that it is practised even in 
the largest fisheries, not excepting those ‘for the 
herring. 

“ At Audermale, on the Rhine, there is a very 
celebrated salmon fishery. They kill the fish there 
by thrusting a steel needle into their heads.” 

Wuat SuFFERING MAY DO.—Of how many is it 
true that when in life they are called to suffer cruelty 
and wrong and various chastisements, all that is 
wrought in them is vindictiveness, all that is done to 
them is to stir up the bottom of the pools where their 
passions are. * * ‘Take care how suffering makes 
you wicked. Take care how suffering operates in 
the bottom of the soul, and not in the top. 

— Beecher. 


+> 


Dr. Johnson used to say, “ He who waits to doa 
great deal of good at once, will never do any.” 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.) 

The Volunteer Guard, 
We had been to the opera, 
my wife and I. My wife was 
a young country girl, fresh from | | 
her native hills, and had never 
seen an opera before ; so I could 
not persuade her to leave till | | 
the final drop of the curtain. | | 
I cast my eye at the clock as 
we were crowding along to the 
door, and saw we had scarcely 
fifteen minutes to reach the 
Chelsea ferry-boat. A carriage 
was out of the question to a 
man of my means, and we hur- 
ried for the twelve o'clock boat, 
this being her last trip for the 
night. As we were hastening 
down Hanover Street, a large 
bulldog came up and began to 
smell of us in a very familiar 
way. Matty was afraid of him, 
and said, “Go home, sir,” in a 
very severe way, a command 
which he did not notice in the 
least. Said I, “ No, no, Matty, 
let him follow us if he will; we 
may be very glad of his com- | 
pany, if we have to walk to 
Chelsea over the bridges.” 
Strange to say, this savage- 
looking brute attached himself 
to us, and trotted along like an 
old acquaintance. | 
We were “too late;” so we 
turned into Commercial Street, 
the dog still following. Matty 
declared her hair stood on end 
with fright, as we passed those 
dark alleys and wharves on our 
way to Charlestown bridge. I 
noticed a decided change in the 
tone of her voice, as she called 
the dog “a good fellow.” 

We arrived safely in Charles- 
town Square, but my poor little 
wife declared she suffered so 
much with fright in crossing 
“that horrible bridge,” that 
nothing could tempt her to go 
on to Chelsea. Now, the bridge 
between Charlestown and Chel- 
sea is nearly a mile in length, 
and had, at that time, rather a 
bad reputation, several assaults 


mals. 


very silently, sank himself, and 
then keeping the moss above 


the water—himself concealed 
—he floated among the geese. 
Suddenly one of them was 
drawn under the water, and 
the fox soon appeared on the 
shore with the goose on his 
back. 

He ascended the bank, and 
found a hole made by the tear- 
ing up of atree. This hole he 
cleared, placed in the goose, 
and covered it with great care, 
strewing leaves over it. The 
fox then left; and while he was 
away the hunter unburied the 
goose, and closed the hole, and 
then resolved to await the issue, 

In about a half an hour the 
fox returned with another fox 
in company. They went di- 
rectly to the place where the 
goose had been buried, and 
threw out the earth. The 
goose could not be found. They 
stood regarding each other for 
some time, when, suddenly, the 
second fox attacked the other 
furiously, as if offended by the 
trick of his friend.—MMurray’s 
Creation. 


The Pet Pony. 

You have, no doubt, read 
many stories of dogs having 
rescued children, and even 
grown people, from drowning. 
A pony once did the same thing. 
He was owned by a gentleman 
in England. 

A canal ran along by a por- 
tion of the grounds, and one 
day the gentleman’s little 
daughter, only three years old, 
was playing near its banks, and 
fell into the water. 

The pony was grazing in a 
field close by ; no one was near 
to help, and but for her brave, 
dumb friend, the child would 
have certainly been drowned. 
Pony jumped into the canal, 
seized her dress with his teeth, 
and, swimming swiftly to the 
shore, safely landed his _pre- 
cious burden. 

He had been used to kind 


and robberies having been com- 
mitted there. I allayed Matty’s 
fears by telling her there would 
be no danger; that she had me 
and the dog to protect her, and it would be far better 
to get to our own home. She at last consented to 
face the dangers of Chelsea Bridge. I must confess 
here that I had no special hankering for a walk over 
the bridge at that time of night, for I had been my- 
self assaulted, and had a narrow escape from some 
ruffians here a year or two previous. But I saw that 
we had a powerful ally in the bulldog, who followed 
close at our heels, and assumed a very friendly, pro- 
tective manner towards us. Matty thought it was 
very desolate and gloomy in the long stretch by the 
navy-yard wall, and she trembled at every shadow. 

When we had nearly reached the centre of the 
bridge, Matty said, in a whisper, “ See that man lean- 
ing against the railing;” and sure enough, a man 
was there. When we had got within two or three 
rods of him, he started up, and came forward directly 
towards us. I spoke in an undertone to the dog, but 
he had already taken a position in advance, and as 
the man came near, he saluted him with savage 
growls, kept close to us, directly in front, and seemed 
ready for a spring if occasion required. The man 


to the left, passing us slowly, while our trio went for- 


evidently did not relish the prospect, and sheered off 


*‘ Far rather I’d be mean and poor, 
Vhan rich and part with you.” 


treatment, indeed was quite a 
pet with the family; and their 
kindness had won his affection, 


ward at a moderate pace. My poor Matty proved 


to be a heroine when the rea/ danger came. She 
did not scream, or speak, or hurry, but looking over 
her shoulder, after we had passed on at a little dis- 
tance, said, “ There he stands, George, right in the 
middle of the bridge, looking after us.” 

We arrived home safely, thanks to our good pro- 
tector. We fed him with the best we had in the 
house, and gave him shelter. In the morning he dis- 
appeared, and we never saw him afterward What 
sent that dog to us, and what made him stay by us ? 

G. O. V. 


A Fow’s Revenge. 

A respectable man of the county of Montgomery 
resided on the banks of the Hudson River. One 
day he went to a bay on the river to shoot ducks or 
wild geese. When he came to the river he saw six 
geese beyond shot. He determined to wait for them 
to approach the shore. While sitting there he saw a 
fox come down to the shore, and stand some time and 
observe the geese. At length he turned and went 
into the woods, and came out with a very large bunch 
of moss in his mouth. Ile then entered the water 


and was thus richly rewarded. 

Surely God’s creatures should meet at our hands 
better treatment than oftentimes falls to their lot. 
And many a lesson might we learn from them, of 
faithfulness and kindness— doing with our might what 
we may do to help and bless.— Children’s Home. 


The Pet Lamb, 
*“ Brothers and sisters have I none,” 
Said Charley Scott, one day, 
“ And oft, when mother’s out at work, 
Alone at home I stay. 


“Yet not alone—one faithful friend 
I have the hours to cheer, 
And that is you, my snow-white lamb! 
My kind companion dear. 


* And when from shenetng in the town 
I homeward come, I see 
You lightly bounding o’er the fields, 
To meet and welcome me. 


“You are so gentle, your meek breast 
Was ne'er by anger stirred; 

You never think an unkind thought, 
Nor speak a spiteful word. 


“Pye not a sixpence in the world, 
But what I speak is true; 
Far rather I'd be mean and poor, 
Than rich and part with you.” 
—From Our Children’s Pets. 
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MISSOURI MOVES.’’ 

It is gratifying to notice an awakening of our 
Western friends, as shown by the recent formation 
of a kindred society at St. Louis, Mo. We present 
below an extract from the constitution, and the list 
of officers : 


Secr.1. The title of this Association shall be, 
the “ HUMANE OF Missouri.” 

Sect. 2. The objects of said Society are, by all 
lawful means, to aid in preventing cruelty to ani- 
mals, and to promote humane sentiments among all 
classes. 


OFFICERS. 

President.—Hon. George Partridge. 

Vice- Presidents —Hon. E. O. Stanard, Hon. Nathan 
Cole, Hon. Joseph O'Neil, Hon. Louis Gottschalk, 
Hon. John H. Lightner, Hon. George Knapp, Hon. 
H J. Spaunhorst, Hon. Elon G. Smith, Hon. George 
P. Plant, Hon. James E. Yeatman, Hon. T. A. Buck- 
land, Dr. Frederick Hill, Hon. A. J. P. Garesche, 
Rev. E. F. Berkley, Rev. S. J. Niccolls. 

Secretary.—P. G. Ferguson. 

Treasurer.—W illiam H. Maurice. 

Executive Committee —Col. Ferdinand Meyer, Dr. 


_T. G. Comstock, James Harkness, John J. Grimsley, 


John H. Fisse, Dr. William Johnson, Robert 8S. 
MacDonald. 


Whether there is an efficient law in Missonri, we 
have not been informed. If not, we trust the new 
society will take measures to secure one. We shall 
hope to hear further from our Western ally. 


+or 


IOWA. 

A letter from this State says :— 

“ When our society was organized about a year ago, 
there was some strong feeling in its favor, but it soon 
in a measure died out. The people do not seem to 
realize the fact that no law is binding if not backed 
strongly by public opinion. The grand object of all 
our societies should be to create and cultivate public 
sentiment in the right direction. 

“Thave struggled hard to get the teachers of Sun- 
day schools to take hold of the matter and distribute 
your paper, but am sorry to say that they turn on me 
a cold shoulder. 

“Our law in relation to cruelty is so inefficient 
that we have been unable to prosecute; but our 
legislature being now in session, we hope to have a 
law to reach the various cases of cruelty that daily 
oceur.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

No danger that the popular Carolina beefsteak is 
toocarbonaceous. Cattle raised without shelter, upon 
an irregular fodder of cotton seed and peas, make 
lean, sinewy beef, and unpleasantly suggestive of 
the weary tinkle of their bells as they browse about 
the barrens all night in the vain search for food. 
Many of them are “mooley,” or hornless, which 
shows the economy and compensation of Nature. 
Nothing of the animal’s meagre strength goes to 
nourish useless horns, and it is exempt from the ‘ hol- 
low horn.” As white people and colored men never 
milk, it is left to the women and children, who allow 
the cow to wean her calf at discretion. This is the 
only humanity shown her. The calf tugs at one side, 
while the milk-maid draws the other. A cow is said 
to give “right smart” if she yields a quart at a 
nilking. 

From the spare-rib that appears on the table a 
naturalist can easily predicate any pig that walks 
Main street. The South Carolina swine is never 
confined to a sty. He is of many colors, emaciated, 
melancholy, carries his tail like a cat. His ears are 
set about midway of his length, and his nose is adapt- 
ed to digging the third row of potatoes through a rail- 
fence. All animals are miserably poor, ill kept and 
illused. I could harrow the feelings of a whole So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals by telling 
half I know of broken-spirited mules, and stunted 
little oxen in single and double carts, that draw such 
loads of wood to town and wait at hitching posts all 
day, while the masters spend the proceeds of the 
wood drinking and cursing everything more respect- 
able than themselves.—Cor. Boston Journal. 


SUPPOSE THEY DO. 
They say—Ah! well, suppose they do, 
But can they prove the story true? 
Suspicion may arise from naught 
Rut malice, envy, want of thought; 
Why count yourself among the “ they,” 
Who whisper what they dare not say? 


They say—But why the tale rehearse, 
And help to make the matter worse? 
No good can possibly accrue 

From telling what may be untrue; 
And is it not a nobler plan 

To speak of all the best you can? 


They say—Well, if it should be so, 
Why need you tell the tale of woe? 
Will it the bitter wrong redress, 

Or make one pang of sorrow less? 
Will it the erring one restore, 
Henceforth to “ go and sin no more?” 


They say—Oh! pause, and look within, 

See how thine heart inclines to sin; 

Watch, lest in dark temptation’s hour 
Thou, too, should’st sink beneath its power; 
Pity the frail, weep o’er their fall, 

But speak cf good, or not at all. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

CrueELty TO ANIMALS.—An aggravated case of 
cruelty to animals excited attention on Market 
Square, Tuesday afternoon. Daniel Potter of Cov- 
entry, R.I., drove a flock of sheep as far as Johnston, 
on the way to this city. They were so much 
trouble by dogs that he hired a man with a calf-rack 
to bring the animals to Providence. The calf-rack 
was about the usual size, about eight feet long, 
three or four feet wide, and about three feet anda 
half high. Into this space were crowded twenty- 
three animals, three tier deep. Officer Horton noticed 
the wagon passing through Market Square, stopped 
it, and ordered the driver to go around to Wheeler 
& Tallman’s stables and unload. Three of the sheep 
were taken out dead. A butcher was called, who 
bled them, and the rest were afterwards taken away 
and slaughtered.— Herald. 


At Westfield, Jerry Denine beat his horse with a 
rail till he had nearly exhausted his strength, and 
then getting a red-hot iron from a blacksmith’s 
shop, began to pierce the animal with it in the most 
terrible manner, when he was arrested and locked 
up by a policeman. 


[Our agent took charge of the case, but the de- 
fendant was acquitted on some technicality. But 
the expense and trouble of the trial will prove a 
warning to Denine, and all others in the town.—Ep.] 

BLINDERS. 
N. P. Willis once wrote as follows: 


How such a relic of barbarity as a flat piece of 
leather flapping or pressing most painfully against 
a horse’s eye, can have remained so long in the use 
of civilized and merciful men, is to us a wonder. 
How that wonderfully beautiful and strong servant 
of man has submitted to it so long, is also a wonder; 
thank Providence, however, our own eyes are now 
opened to the needlessness of it, by a new inven- 
tion. Try the experiment by drumming on your 
own eye as you walk. The common blinders are so 
inhumanly uucivilized in their contrivance! With 
no finger to rub his irritated eye, the poor horse is 
in constant torture, besides the injury to his value, 
in the inevitable impairing or destroying of his sight. 
The “ Patent Winker,” shaped like the hollow of a 
hand, sheltering and guarding the eye, is a complete 
remedy for the evil, giving to the delicate organ the 
light, air, and health it especially requires. 

[We have seen this Patent Winker, and consider 
it a decided improvement on the old blinder. But 
we believe the time will come when nothing will be 
used to cover the side of the eye at all, only a guard 
behind it. But for the “looks of the thing,” it 
would be done at once.—Ep.] 

Riches got by fraud are dug out of one’s own 
heart, and destroy the mind. Riches got by deceit, 
cheat no man so much as the getter. 


TENDING STOCK IN WINTER. 
SAVING. 

“ Saving!” That’s the word. The whole secret of 
success in the management of a stock of cattle in 
winter rests with the farmer. If he uses judgment 
and care in feeding, his stock will come out in the 
spring looking well, and on much less fodder than if 
no consideration had been used in putting out the 
fodder. Farmers often complain that their cattle 
waste their hay, don’t eat it up clean, and leave orts. 
The fact is, it is the farmers themselves who waste it. 
The cattle are not to blame, when twice the quantity 
of hay is put before them that they need, if they do 
pick out the best; but it is unjustto charge the 
dumb animals the faults the farmer himself is guilty 
of. Be saving of the fodder. Do not stint the 
stock; give them all they will eat, but no more. 

FEED REGULARLY. 

Feed regularly, and give a good meal at a time. 
We know farmers who are in the habit of throwing 
in a light sprinkling of hay before their cattle and 
horses, whenever they go into the barn. As a con- 
sequence they are always uneasy and always hungry. 
If lying down, when for any cause, the farmer enters 
the barn for a moment, up they all jump and begin 
to stretch and bellow for something to eat. The 
stock of such a farmer is always poor and always 
hungry. The true system of feeding is to feed regu- 
Jarly and uniformly. Three times a day is often 
enough for all kinds of farm stock; although in very 
cold weather it may be well to feed four times, and 
on moderate days, only twice, especially to sheep. 

SUN. 

In clear days give stock at least three hours’ sun 
in the open yards, and see that the stables and tie- 
ups are well lighted. Nothing is more unfavorable 
for the health and comfort of stock, than to be con- 
fined all day in a dark, unventilated tie-up. When 
the cattle are in the yards take the opportunity to 
clean out the tie-up, and litter the floor with the orts 
that may have been left in the crib. At no other 
time should they be removed. 


cows. 

Milch cows demand and should receive extra care 
and extra feed. In cold weather a greater amount 
of food is needed to keep up the necessary animal: 
heat, and where but a suflicient amount is given for 
this purpose how can an increase of milk be ex- 
pected—indeed it is not more generally the case that 
in winter the yield of milk diminishes? But with a 
little extra pains, which will be more than made up 
by the extra flow of milk obtained, this can be done. 


WATER. 

No farmer should attempt to winter a stock of 
cattle who has not a good supply of water. Stock 
of all kinds can get along on a small allowance of 
hay, for it can be made up in some other form; but 
nothing can take the place of water. It is needed 
for the very substance of life and they cannot be de- 
nied it, or put off with half enough. See to it that 
by some means, every animal in your barns and 
yards has as much water, daily, as it will drink. 


KINDNESS. 

More than all this, and not less important, every 
animal has still higher claims upon man who has do- 
minion over it. Food and drink are necessary, and 
must be provided for the wants of those who give so 
much in return—but every creature has also demands 
of kindness and affection upon his keeper. The man 
who feeds his cattle but at the same time abuses and 
beats and overloads his oxen and horses, and kicks 
his cows, is more of a brute than they.—Maine Far- 
mer. 


To CaTTLeE WHEN Cnokep.—A very 
simple and effectual method of relieving cattle when 
choked, by eating roots or otherwise, is to cause the 
animal to repeatedly leap a fence, as high as it can 
be forced to jump. The effort of jumping will cause 
it to either swallow the obstruction or throw it up. 
Cattie have been saved by this method, when all 
others have failed. 

Tur great lie is mighty until it encounters the 

great truth. 
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NICKING. 
BY GEO. FLEMING. 
“ Nicking” the tail is an excessively painful and 
protracted operation. It is resorted to for the pur- 
_ of giving the horse a full appearance, by making 
im carry the organ more erect and showy. The 
muscles of the under side of the tail are cut through 
to the bone by four distinct incisions, and the por- 
tionsof muscle between these are usually extracted 
through the wound by means of forceps. On 
a hackney or “cocktail,” six incisions used to, and 
may yet be made. After the operation come days of 
torture, when the tail is kept elevated by cords, pul- 
leys and weights, in order to give it the desired curv- 
ature; and if the muscles have not been partially 
removed, pledgets of tow are inserted in the wounds 
to prevent the edges growing together again. This 
suspension of tail, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, continues for about a fortnight; but if the 
operation has been unskilful, incisions may require to 
be made anew, and the subsequent treatment re- 
peated.—Animal World. 


PROTECT THE SPARROWS ON THE COMMON AND 
Pusiic Parks.— Mr. Editor—I write to put in a 
plea for the “ English Sparrows.” Cannot some- 
thing be done before the zero weather comes—as 
doubtless it will—to give these little fellows a shel- 
ter? And can a move in this direction be made 
from a better quarter than from you office? Put 
me down as one to help pay the bill. Perhaps a 
bird is not an “animal.” Never mind; build a 
house, or houses, for the sparrows. M. 


[We applied at once to the City Forrester, who 
promised to attend to it.—Ep.] 


A CHARGE AGAINST WOMEN —I hope I shall not 
be accused of a want of gallantry if I say that 
ladies, as a rule,are the most difficult people to deal 
with as regards a change in harness arrangements. 
They love to see the horses’ heads brought well 
down, and their necks arched by bearing-reins; 
they delight in massive blinkers, and the more har- 
ness placed upon a horse, the more pleased they 
appeartobe. They resist the taking off of a single 
strap, and all this from the force of custom and 
tradition only, for in kindness and humanity towards 
the animal creation, the sex which, 
When life’s path grows dark and strait, 
And pressing ills on ills await, 
For ever, sorrow to abate, 

The helping hand will offer, 


stands pre-eminent.— Corr. Animal World. 


FEED THE SPARROWS. 

Don’t forget the sparrows after a snow-storm, chil- 
dren. The brave, light-hearted, twittering little 
creatures are at our mercy then, for their food is all 
covered up. Scatter crumbs on your window sills 
and doorsteps, and on the roofs of piazzas. Other 
birds besides sparrows are with us in the winter. 
You may be sure they are glad to find crumbs and 
seeds scattered about for them over the strange, 
beautiful white earth, that suddenly seems to have no 
insects nor dry twigs and grass, nor any specks of 
food. They like, too, to find a little box with warm 
wool in it, or with soil and pebbles, in which they can 
pick and scratch. I know of some little children who 
always scatter cracker crumbs around their skating 
pond before they go home to supper, and they say 
the little bills are sure to find them all before the 
next day. 


Amid the freezing sleet and snow 
The timid birdling comes; 
In pity drive him not away, 
But scatter out your crumbs. 
—Hearth and Home. 


__ Prive has a bad name in the churches. Educate 
it into self-respect, and it becomes the dignity of a 
character that has forgotten how to stoop. 


How often do we sigh over opportunities of doing 
good, whilst we neglect the openings of Providence 
in little things. 


AN agricultural writer explodes the idea that the 
wrinkles on the horns of cows denote their ages. 


EDEN. 
Man scarce had ris’n, obedient to His call 
Who formed him from the dust, his future grave, 
When he was crown’d as never king was since. 
God set the diadem upon his head, 
And angel choirs attended. Wond’ring stood 
The new-made monarch, while before him pass’d, 
All happy and all perfect in their kind, 
The creatures, summon’d from their various haunts, 
To see their sov’reign and confess his sway. 
Vast was his empire, absolute his pow’r, 
Or bounded only by a law, whose force 
’*Twas his sublimest privilege to feel 
And own—the law of universal love. 
He rul’d with meekness, they obeyed with joy ; 
No cruel purpose lurked within his heart, 
And no distrust of his intent in theirs. 
So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 
Where kindness on his part who rul’d the whole, 
Begat a tranquil confidence in all, 
And fear as yet was not, nor cause for fear. 

— William Cowper. 


CrowpInG THE Cars.—An act was introduced 
into the Pennsylvania Senate, Jan. 13th, regulating 
the number of passengers to be carried by the city 
passenger railway cars, and making it a misdemeanor 
to carry or permit to be carried more than fifteen 
persons for each horse employed in drawing any pas- 
senger car. The penalty for a violation of the act 
is placed at $25 for each offence, one-half of which 
is to go to the informer, and the other half to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


WHERE DO THE BIRDS GO? 

A correspondent of the New Hampshire Farmer 
is inclined to think the robins do not go south on 
the approach of cold weather, but retreat to the 
dense evergreen forests of the northern valleys, 
and in support of this opinion gives the following 
extract from a letter written by a resident of Tam- 
worth, N. H., who can be relied upon for veracity, 
some twenty years ago. The letter says: 

“In the latter part of December, 1849, Messrs. 
Benjamin and Nathaniel Weed, of Sandwich, left 
home to cross the Sandwich Mountains, to explore 
the country, and ‘ peradventure skeer up a bar, or 
other game that might be inhabiting the wilderness. 
They crossed at the west side of Whiteface Moun- 
tain, and descending the mountain in a northerly 
direction they discovered a deep valley, and ap- 
proaching it, found it clothed with hemlock, spruce, 
fir and tamarack, growing so near together that it 
was with difficulty they could made headway be- 
tween them. Before they came to this growth the 
snow was over a foot in depth; after entering it 
was not six inches, the residue lying on the tops of 
the low trees, making quite a roof and excluding 
much of the light of day. After making their way 
a few rods they were surprised to find the place an 
extensive robin ‘ roost, occupied by thousands, and 
so thickly were they congregated that they might 
have killed numbers with their walking sticks in 
crossing the premises from south to north, about 
thirty rods. How far this thicket was inhabited 
from east to west they knew not, but if to any con- 
siderable extent their number must have been very 
great. They described them as being dumpish, only 
moving a little to let them pass, cach giving one or 
two doleful chirps, as much as to say,‘ Why disturb 
us in our snow-bound, solitary winter quarters?’ 
They never appear to us on a cold day, but after 
one or two warm ones, they come in flocks, and at 
the approach of a storm, suddenly disappear.” 


For Orners.—The words which Walter Scott 
puts in the mouth of Jeanie Deans, in her memor- 
able address to the Queen, are as true as they are 
beautiful: “ When the hour of trouble comes—and 
seldom may it visit your Leddyship—and when the 
hour of death comes, that comes to high and low,— 
lang and late may it be yours, O my Leddy !—it is 
na what we have done for oursels, but what we 
have done for others, that we think on most pleas- 
antly.” 


To remove warts on horses or cattle, bathe the 
wart two or three times a week with turpentine and 
“sweet oil. 


Constitution of the Society. 


Article 1st. The title or this Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 

Article 2d. Its object shall be to provide effective 
means for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
throughout this Commonwealth and elsewhere. 

Article 3d. There shall be nothing in its manage- 
ment, or publications, to interfere with its receivin 
the full support of all good men and women of all 
parties and churches whatsoever. 

Article 4th. The Society shall consist of Active 
Life Members, Associate Lite Members, Active Mém- 
bers, Associate Members, Honorary Members, and 
Patrons. 

Article 5th. Any person may become an Active 
Life Member of this Society, by paying to the So 
ciety one hundred dollars, an Associate Life Member 
by paying fifty dollars, an Active Member by paying 
ten dollars per annum, an Associate Member by pay- 
ing five dollars per annum, an Honorary Member by 
being elected as such, and a Patron by paying to the 
Society any sum not less than one dollar. 

Article 6th. Active Life Members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society. Associate Life - 
Members, to all its privileges except voting. Active 
Members, to all its privileges during the year termi- 
nating one week before the annual election of Direc- 
tors; and Associate Members, to all its privileges 
during the same time, except that of voting Hon- 
orary Members shall be entitled to all its privileges 
during the time of their membership, and Patrons 
shall have their names enrolled on its records and in 
its next annual report, after their becoming such. 

Article 7th. The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, who shall be also actually, or ex officio, a 
member of the Board of Directors, Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, Treasurer, sixteen Directors and such 
other officers as the Directors may from time to time 
elect or appoint. 

Article 8th. The sixteen Directors shall be elected 
by the Society, at its annual meeting, and shall hold 
office, except as hereinafter set forth, until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

Article 9th. All other officers shall be elected or 
appointed by the Board of Directors, and shall hold 
oflice until their successors have been elected or 
appointed, unless removed by the Board. 

Article 10th. The Directors shall elect or appoint, 
from their own number, or otherwise, all officers of 
the Society heretefore named, and such others as 
they may deem proper, and shall specify the duties 
of said officers; and they may ut any time remove the 
same, and elect or appoint others: they may fill va- 
cancies in their own number, they may enact by-laws 
for themselves and the Society, make and establish 
all rules and orders for the government of the Society 
and its officers, and for the transaction of its business; 
remit the annual or other dues of any member of the 
Society, and by a two-thirds vote remove from their 
own body any member thereof, and from the Society 
any member thereof, when, in their judgment, the 
best interests of the Society shall require the same}; 
and generally they shall, during their term of office, 
have the full and complete management, control and 
disposal of all the affairs, property and funds of the 
Society, with full power for the purposes for which it 
was incorporated, to do all matters and things which 
the Society could do, but and except that they shall 
receive no pay whatever for any services rendere¢ 
as such Directors, and they shall not incur, on account 
of the Society, any debt beyond the funds whicl 
shall be actually in the Treasury during their tert 
of oflice. 

Article 11th. The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be the last Tuesday in March of each year, anc 
other meetings of the Society may be called at anf 
time by the President upon the written request 
four Directors by giving three days’ notice thereof it 
two daily newspapers published in the city of Boston 

Article 13th. Ko alteration of this Constitutio, 


shall be made except upon motion in writing mad. 
at a meeting of the Soviety, entered on the minute 
with the name of the member making it and adopteé 
at a subsequent meeting by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 
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